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the theatre ; and here they are buried. Here, too, lived Herder 
and Wieland ; and, in short, the mental and moral atmosphere 
of the place is of just that sort that would be Hkely to promote 
the growth of the -imagination and of dreamy and poetical 
thoughts ; and we are not surprised to see much of such charac- 
teristics expressed in Mr. Souchon's works. Visitors to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, will recall his two pictures, 
'' Marguerite," from '' Faust," and *' Imo- 
gene ; " both of which were thoroughly 
dramatic in tone and expression, and evi- 
dently inspired by deep and tender poetic 
feeling, though expressed with the same 
quiet simplicity which characterizes the 
*' Flower Girl," which is one of the best of 
his pictures, though less imaginative than 
the others we have mentioned. 



IRON AND BRONZE WORK. 

In a recent number of The Aldine we 
gave some account of the uses which have 
been made in the past of wrought iron for 
ornamental purposes, regretting, at the same 
time, that now, when iron is coming rnore 
and more into use daily for architectural 
purposes, greater attention had not* been 
paid to the production of appropriate de- 
signs for the different portions of a building 
to which this metal can be applied. This 
is a particularly appropriate subject for re- 
flection at this time, when so much attention 
is being paid to the subject of the education 
of both sexes in the principles of designing, 
as furnishing — especially for women — a 
pleasant and honorable means of securing 
a livelihood. Heretofore the attention of 
the pupils in these schools has been chiefly 
directed toward the preparation of designs 
for textile fabrics of various kinds — wall- 
papers and the like — to the almost entire 
exclusion of such harder materials as iron. 
Nor have our professed designers or other 
artists paid so much attention to this sub- 
ject as it seems to us to merit, and the con- 
sequence is that manufacturers have put 
forth such patterns as pleased them — some 
good, very good, but more undeniably bad, 
and the building public has used what was 
furnished it without much question. The 
result has been a bad one on the architec- 
tural features of nearly all our buildings in 
cities, and, by the inevitable reflex action, 
equally bad upon the public taste. To a 
certain extent this is accounted for by the 
fact that in our cities and towns, for the 
most part, we do not build. We construct 
houses, banks, exchanges, post-offices, what 
not ; but we do not build. Now an ugly 
design may be as strong as an artistic one, 
and therefore as well adapted for purposes 
of construction strictly considered ; but no 
such structures can be admitted to have 
any real relation to or place in architecture 
properly so called. As showing what may 
be done, we give, in addition to previous examples, a series of 
designs by Mr. Clarke, each of which sufficiently explains in 
itself the uses for which it is appropriate and for which it is in- 
tended. The railing for a gate-top is particularly good, as are 
also the designs for hinges, handles, etc. ; for a door, which could 
be very appropriately applied to the door of a stable, an area, or 
other situation where a massive oak door would be required. It 
would cost little if any more to produce such designs as these, 
than the abominations one so frequently sees, and the rehef to 
the eyes would be great. 

The bell handle which we also engrave is of course for interior 







BELL HANDLE. —Kretschmar. 



use. It is designed by Robert Kretschmar, of Leipzig. The 
figures are intended to-be executed in bronze, although other 
metal may be substituted ; and the two small bells at the top, 
which are arranged to hide the crank to which the pull is fast- 
ened, are. to be of the same metal as the figures. The cord may 
be of silk, or a metallic chain may be used. The whole consti- 
tutes an effective and artistic design for making the useful orna- 
mental as well, and would be a much more 
agreeable object of contemplation in a par- 
lor than the prevailing crank. 



ROBERT WYLIE. 

On the 14th of February, 1877, there 
died at Pont-Aven, France, an artist whose 
labors, comparatively young as he was, had 
shed great luster not only upon himself, but 
upon America as well. His name, which 
we have placed at the head of this article, 
is perhaps less known in this country — out- 
side the city of Philadelphia — than it ought 
to be, owing to the fact that his works were 
as a general thing so eagerly caught up 
abroad, that Americans had comparatively 
few opportunities to purchase them. 

Mr. Wylie was born in the Isle of Man 
in 1837, but his parents removed to Phila- 
delphia while he was still in infancy, and 
it was in that quiet, staid old city, that he 
grew up to manhood. He began his art 
career as a student at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and devoted him- 
self to carving in ivory, in which branch 
of art he attained a remarkable proficiency 
and great local celebrity ; some specimens 
of his work being of rare beauty. So highly 
was he appreciated, indeed, and such true 
art feeling was there evinced in his works, 
that in 1859 he was appointed Curator of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. At this period 
of his life — as always, indeed — he was a 
most thorough and painstaking draughts- 
man, and made himself of great use in this 
capacity to the pupils, by correcting their 
drawings ; and, what was perhaps of more 
value to them, playing the kindly but im- 
partial critic, and giving store of good ad- 
vice and instruction. By this means his 
attention was gradually drawn more and 
more from the special branch of art he had 
hitherto pursued toward painting, which 
subsequent events showed to be his true 
field. He very soon abandoned all other 
pursuits, devoting himself to study with the 
assiduity which marked him through life. 
In 1865 he went to Paris, and settled dpwn 
a^ one of the American colony of art stu- 
dents in that capital, where he was no less 
respected for his unexceptionable morals 
than he was loved for his uniform kindness 
to all — whether French or American — 
with whom his pursuits brought hini in 
contact. He studied hard, as he had done 
at home, and in 1869 sent his first picture, 
'' Reading the Letter from the Bridegroom," to the Salon. The 
picture attracted much attention, and was favorably commented 
on by the critics ; but it was not until 1872 that the indefatigable 
artist was rewarded by the coveted medal, which was conferred 
upon him for his famous picture of ^' A Breton Fortune-Teller." 
Previous to the exhibition of this picture, some time during the 
Franco-Prussian War, he had removed from Paris, and had taken, 
up his residence in the little village of Pont-Aven, in Brittany, 
where he continued to reside up to the time of his death. 

It is not to be wondered at that so straightforward, conscien- 
tious, and painstaking a character as Robert Wylie should be 
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attracted by the simple-minded Breton peasants, who, probably 
more than any other of their class in Europe, have retained the 
characteristics of the early Britons from whom they are de- 
scended. It will be remembered that Brittany drew its people 
from the Britons of the neighboring island, and that from them it 
took its name. With singular tenacity this old Briton blood has 
held its own, and has even so moulded the language of the 
modern Bretons, that it can hardly be distinguished from Welsh 
by the foreigner to both ; and a Welshman finds little difficulty 
in understanding the Breton patois, or in making himself under- ' 
stood in return when speaking the language of his forefathers. 
Wars, political changes, the ordinary workings of time, the 
inevitable mixture of races — none of these things have been able 
to take from these sturdy old Britons their original leading char- 
acteristics, nor to deprive them of at least a large portion of their 
language, which, even in Wales, is being fast driven out by the 
neighboring and more energetic English. The French, however, - 
has encountered the same difficulty in trying to drive out the 
Breton that it did in trying to overcome the Saxon language — it 
has only succeeded in getting itself modified. Was our artist, in 
selecting this primitive corner of Europe for his retreat, at all 
moved, all unconsciously, by any hereditary tendency toward the 
pastoral ? It may be so ; or it may be that it was chiefly the 
artistic love of the quaint costumes and gay colors worn by the 
peasantry which controlled him in his choice. If one may judge 
correctly, simply by an examination of his works since that 
period, it would seem that both these forces operated upon him 
to a certain' extent; for he has given us almost exclusively 
scenes from peasant life, and has quite often embodied in these 
the local legends and superstitions with which Brittany is quite 
as abundantly supplied as is the Isle of Man itself 

Thus, in the example of which we give an engraving in the 
present- number of. The Aldine, he has made use of a super- 
stition which has been common to the peasant class of all coun- 
tries and ages ; nor, indeed, has it even yet died out, but may be 
still found in our own country, and not exclusively among the 
negroes of the South. In fact, we suspect that there is a spice 
of tendency in every one to believe in not only the ability of 
some outside and miraculous power to influence for good or ill our 
bodily conditions, but in the possibility of inducing, by proper 
supplications, that power to exert itself In deeply religious, 
educated people, this feeling takes the form of a belief in what are 
called "special providences," and in prayers for specific bene- 
fits ; while, among the more ignorant, it becomes a superstitious 
faith in sorcery, magic' and witchcraft— a faith, by the way, which 
scarcely two centuries ago was ishared by the most learned of this 
and of other lands. That diseases could be caused or cured ; 
crops blighted or made more abundant ; cattle afflicted with 
murrain or made to grow in health and strength ; that any and 
all of these things might be done, by properly endowed indi- 
viduals, by mean's of more or less complicated processes and 
Ceremonies, w;as as firmly believed as was any article of the 
creed or the catechism. Unfortunately for those who were re- 
puted to possess these powers, it was an equally well-established 
fact that their possession was incontrovertible evidence of the 
existence of a league with the devil, which was quite sufficient 
reason for burning or otherwise destroying the unfortunate sor- 
cerers. Among the peasantry, however, .of many countries, this 
feeling was so far from being held toward all reputed possessors 
of magic powers, that the witches who preferred to bless rather 
than curse, and whom it was perfectly proper to employ in grave 
emergencies, were held in great respect. 

Mr. Wylie, in the picture before us, has introduced us to a 
group which is evidently actuated by precisely such motives. 
The little one, the pet of the household, :is ill ; the skill of the 
parents and their neighborly advisers — perhaps of the village 
doctor — has been exhausted, and recourse is now had to the re- 
puted sorceress, the wise woman of the village, who deals with 
forces and powers above and beyond any which reside in the 
simples of the field and the garden ; at any rate, any whose 
virtues are known to them. Herbs she may use ; but they are 
not as other herbs ; and her other remedies are mysterious sub- 
stances which have had place in no pharmacopoeia for at least 
two centuries. Not altogether, by any means, does she rely on 
medicaments ; indeed, when she uses them at all it is chiefly as 
vehicles for the marvelous powers with which she is endowed, 



which she much prefers to use, and which alone make her medi- 
cines of more avail than those furnished by other practitioners of 
the healing art. In the present case she is, apparently, about to 
exercise some of her reserved power without the intervention of 
any medication whatever. This, of course, makes the situation 
all the more interesting and thrilling. The skill of the artist is 
shown in the manner in which, making the mother, and child the 
centre of the group, bathed in strong light, he has gathered 
around them the sorceress and the others of the family, and the 
neighbors who have come in to witness the operation by which 
the wise woman is going to remove the spell which has been 
cast over the child, or exorcise the demon which has taken pos- 
session of it. 

In this, as in all his pictures, we can trace the careful, honest 
work and thorough study of his subject so characteristic of Rob- 
ert Wylie. Every face in this picture is a study ; and a study, one 
can see at once, from the very life. There is about them none of 
that air of conventionality, of routinism, which so quickly stamps 
itself upon the productions of those artists — and they are far too 
numerous — who allow themselves to fall into that manner of 
work. The same characteristic must have been remarked by all 
who saw, at the Centennial Loan Exhibition at the Academy of 
Design, the picture by the same artist, entitled "Peasants Read- 
ing," which forms part of the exceedingly choice collection of Mr. 
D. H. McAlpine, of New York. In that, as in this, the evidences 
of keen study are seen in every line ; and in that, as in this, we are 
constantly impressed with the conviction that the artist is paint- 
ing his subject, and not an ideal something evolved from the 
depths of his inner consciousness. We have had plenty of pic- 
tures of peasant life, and even of Breton peasant life ; but we 
have had few painters among those of our time who have put the 
same real life upon their canvases as has Robert Wylie, for the 
reason that there have been so few who were willing to work so 
hard as he did. It is even said, we know not how truthfully, that 
he adopted the dress and modes of living of the peasants whom 
he has so wonderfully painted ; and was literally not only among 
them but of them. Be this as it may, he certainly studied^ them 
and knew them thoroughly. 

But the faces of the, group around the mother, in the picture 
under'consideration, are by no means the only points about it to 
strike the observer; although they are perfect both as typical 
faces and for the awe-struck expression with which they bend 
their gaze upon the sorceress, who with an air — real or assumed 
— of conscious power, regards the babe at which she points. 
Besides these features, the picture is worthy of careful study for 
the masterly manner in which the figures are grouped ■ for the 
management of the light and shade, bringing out in all its force 
every detail of the quaint, rude interior. Everything has been 
drawn with the same care as if it were the only thing m. the pic- 
ture ; with the same conscientiousness as distinguished the Cu- 
rator of the Philadelphia Academy while helping the pupils with 
their work. 

There is no doubt, that Mr. Wylie was a grejat artist ; and we 
can not help regretting that he could not have lived, not only 
to leave us more evidences of the fact, but to have returned to 
what was, in all but name, his native country, to have left among 
us pictures of which we might not only have felt proud, but 
which we could have retained among us as evidences of the rea- 
sonableness of our pride. As it is, very few of his pictures, we 
have said, have been brought to this country since he left it. 
After the exhibition of his " Fortune-Teller," and the conferring of 
the medal in 1872, the Messrs. Goupil made a contract with him 
for all his subsequent pictures ; and these Were so readily spld in 
Europe, that they had little inducement to bring them across the 
Atlantic to seek a market. The consequence has been to place 
Wylie in much the same category as a number of other American 
artists — beginning with Benjamin West — specimens of whose 
works are much more common, and whose names are, conse- 
quently, more widely known abroad than at home. Had he lived, 
there is little doubt that he would have returned to the scene of 
his early struggles and successes ; and, with unimpaired powers 
and skill, trained by his conscientious studies and labors in prob- 
ably the best art school in the world, would have turned his at- 
tention to the rich materials to be found here ; and have given 
us such permanent records of American life and character as he 
has given us of those of the Bretons. — A. V. Butler. 



